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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the 35th Session will be held 
on Wednesday, October 9th, at 7 p.m., at the London School 
of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, when Mr. R. H. 
Mottram, the eminent novelist, will deliver an address on 
“Our Responsibilities,” and the chair will be taken by Mr. G. 
A. Stephen, F.L.A., City Librarian of Norwich. The Council 
extends a cordial invitation to all who are interested, whether 
members of the Association or not, and hopes that the grow- 
ing number of Chief Librarians who attend the Association’s 
inaugural meetings will be still further increased on this 
notable occasion. 


The November Meeting will be held at Battersea, on 
November 13th, when Mr. F. Barlow, Croydon Public Librar- 
ies, will read a paper upon the fascinating and unusual subject 
of dialect poetry. The arrangements include an afternoon 
visit to Price’s Candle Factory or to Battersea Parish Church. 
Full details will be published in the next issue. 


September Council Meeting. The meeting held on Sept- 
ember 18th was for some members more than a four hours’ 
affair. Some of the details concerning amalgamation were 
first dealt with, including the question of the L.A. and A.A.L. 
Libraries of professional literature, the name of the Associa- 
tion after Dec. 31st, and the possibilities of holding an A.A.L. 
Conference next year. The full decisions will be made known 
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later, but it is fairly certain that the Association will be known 
from 1930 onwards as the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association). Then came the Com- 
mittee Meetings, and finally the Council Meeting. Miss E. F. 
Wragg, the President of the Yorkshire Division, and Mr. A. 
Webb, the Past President of the A.A.L., were both present. 
The discussion which took place on the preliminary details of 
the revised Diploma Syllabus was lengthy and critical, and will 
be of value to Mr. Sandry when he next attends the L.A. Sub- 
Committee at present dealing with this important matter. It 
may be taken for granted that the full scheme, when it comes 
into operation, will most decidedly be an improvement on the 
present syllabus. It provides inter alia, as Town Clerks say, 
for the training of library assistants in three grades, Element- 
ary, Intermediate and Advanced. We are glad to see it sug- 
gested that the two foreign languages in which certificates 
have to be offered should be any two of a list which includes 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, German, and Italian. It should 
be clearly understood that these remarks are merely indica- 
tions of the probable changes; nothing is decided, and much 
still remains to be done. We hope that any attempt to allow 
the entrance to L.A. Examinations of Students whose prelim- 
inary education is below that of matriculation will be most 
strenuously opposed. The large majority of the members of 
our profession are no doubt men and women originally re- 
cruited from elementary schools, but educational facilities 
have greatly changed since 1900. ‘The insistence on the 
matriculation standard will no doubt mean hardship in some 
quarters, but we do not think that those who are now de- 
liberating on these questions should allow this to influence 
their decisions. The foundations of the Library profession 
are being rebuilt to-day, and those in office will no doubt be 
guided by long vision and common-sense. The profession is 
fighting for a high place of respect in public estimation and in 
the eyes of those directly responsible to the public for its 
application to communal service—the Town Councillors. To 
obtain that respect we must keep abreast with other pro- 
fessions; we must see that we enable posterity to agree with 
the opinion expressed in the Government Report that ours is 
a learned profession; we must see that all new measures are 
progressive. Of course, it does not follow that a matriculated 
junior assistant is any more intelligent than a non-matricu- 
lated one, but matriculation standard and certification is not 
difficult of attainment by the normal schoolboy and comes 
comparatively easily to the average schoolgirl. In this matter 
we must follow general public opinion; it is the only sensible 
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thing to do, even though we are doubtful of the real value 
of the certificate. Academic certificates in general, by com- 
mon consent, are becoming vastly overrated, and are no indica- 
tion whatever of the intelligence, education, culture or capacity 
for culture of the holders. We all know members of our 
most and ancient and beloved universities who are entitled to 
no respect at all for their reaction to art and life. Like the 
traveller to foreign countries, the graduate must take some- 
thing with him when he sets forth to visit Shakespeare, Beet- 
hoven and Rembrandt (or any other holy trinity) before he 
can bring anything back. His schoolmaster may give him 
labels to paste on his trunks, to prove that he has been to the 
proper places en route, but half-an-hour’s conversation and a 
glance at his library will prove a safer guide than these to the 
assessor of his true mental stature. 

It was reported to the Council that ninety-six students 
had enrolled as correspondence course students, compared 
with fifty-three last year. We should remind those who are 
not yet members of the A.A.L. or the L.A. that if they con- 
template joining before the amalgamation takes place their 
names must be in the hands of the Secretary, Bancroft Road 
Library, E.1, by December 19th. After that date they will 
have to enrol as members of the Library Association and will 
have to pay the full membership fee. 

A sub-committee composed of Miss Rees and Messrs. 
Vale, Hilton Smith and Seymour Smith was formed to discuss 
the desirability of preparing a report on and statement of the 
conditions of service, the salaries and hours of Assistant 
Librarians in British Libraries. The Council also decided to 
place the President and Vice-President on the L.A. Council, 
thus filling the two places allowed the A.A.L. by the new Con- 
stitution, to ask Mr. A. Webb to accept the place on the L.A. 
membership committee, to allot the seat on the L.A. Education 
Committee to Mr. F. E. Sandry, and that on the L.A. Publica- 
tion Committee to the Honorary Editor. Thus the London and 
Non-London members of the A.A.L. Section may feel that the 
L.A. seats have been alloted so as to fairly represent the whole 
country. 


The Net Book Question is still undecided. The report on 
the present stage of the negotiations which was distributed 
at Brighton indicated that there was still much room for dis- 
cussion among the interested bodies. We cannot say we alto- 
gether liked the tone of the regulations formulated by the 
Booksellers’ Association. It seems to us that since Librar- 
ians can obtain 10 per cent. discount whenever they want it 
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the Booksellers’ Association should really regard the whole 
matter as a purely domestic one. We cannot see the immor- 
ality in dealing off firms who find the Net Book Agreement 
irksome when they are supplying public libraries with books. 
Surely this is a domestic matter which the booksellers should 
settle amongst themselves. All the amateurish restrictions 
which are being introduced into the L.A. and A.B.G.B.I. “ dis- 
agreement” are merely annoyances which will lead to still 
further infringements. So far as we can determine it is sug- 
gested that the commission of 10 per cent. which is to be 
returned to those library authorities spending £500 or more 
must be spent on books and books alone; good. But commis- 
sion will not be allowed on orders paid for out of this 10 per. 
cent.! Why not simplify the business by granting commission 
on all book orders from Public Libraries, as most booksellers 
do to-day? 

The Brighton Conference was widely reported in both the 
London and Provincial Press. We noticed the usual reply 
was given by many librarians when asked what they them- 
selves read when off duty. In the newspaper report these 
“ confessions ” read as if the interviewed were anxious to tell 
the public that they were only ordinary men and that they too 
liked “thrillers.” Their remarks reminded us of those poor, 
bewildered army chaplains in the last war who used to do their 
best to reconcile their belief in Christianity and Christian doc- 
trine with their patriotic hatred of the enemy. In their intense 
desire to show that they were not in any way superior to the 
soldier they used to smoke, boast of liking a glass of beer with 
anyone, even on occasion go so far as to enrich one’s store of 
smutty jokes. They never seemed to realise that nobody ever 
imagined they were any better than Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
It was all too painfully evident that they were often far from 
being so good. A full report of the conference is held over 
for the November issue. 

Vacancy on Council for London Member.—The vacancy 
on the Council caused by the resignation of Mr. J. G. O’Leary 
willbe filled at the December meeting of the Association. 
Nominations should be posted in time to reach the Hon. Sec- 
retary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1, by Wed- 
nesday, October 16th. All nominations received will be printed 
in the November “ Assistant.” 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the 
National Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, October 16th. 


Dana’s Successor.—By unanimous vote at a recent special 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Newark Museum, Miss 
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Beatrice Winser, formerly assistant director and assistant 
secretary of the Museum, was appointed acting director to 
succeed the late John Cotton Dana. 


Dramatic Section or Circle——Mr. J. E. Peck, of West 
Greenwich Branch Library, London Street, S.E.10, is desirous 
of getting into touch with members who agree with him 
in his opinion that it would be practicable and enjoyable to 
form a dramatic circle in the A.A.L. Will those who have 
ideas or suggestions write to Mr. Peck at the above address. 


Important Notice.—Any of our present members who be- 
come members of the L.A. during now and December 3lst 
will only be called upon to pay a reduced subscription to the 
AA.L. The rate will be: Fellows, 2/6; Members, 2/-; 
Associates, 1/-. 

Mr. R. A. Pike, of the Yarmouth Public Library, deserves 
the congratulations of the Association for his courageous and 
skilful rescue of a boy who had fallen into the river at Potter 
Heigham. Mr. Pike, with great presence of mind, dived in 
after the drowning boy and fished him up from the bottom of 
the river. To quote our informing paragraph: “After the 
youth was pumped free of water he was taken home.” 


Obituary.—By the death, on August 28th, of Mr. F. 
Meaden Roberts, deputy chief librarian of Stepney and brother 
of Mr. H. D. Roberts, of Brighton, the Association has lost 
one of its oldest members and friends, and the profession one 
of its most faithful servants. Mr. Roberts, though perhaps 
not so well known to the younger generations of assistants, 
was aS a young man a very active personality in the field of 
librarianship. He was one of the original founders of our 
Association, its first real Honorary Secretary, and later one 
of its earliest Chairmen. When the Honorary Fellowships of 
the Association were created for distinguished members he 
was among the very first to receive this merited honour. Born 
in 1874, he served his apprenticeship in librarianship in the 
Newcastle Public Library from 1890 to 1893. At the latter 
date he was appointed sub-librarian to the St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, Public Library, under the late Mr. Frank Pacy. 
This position he held until 1898, when he was appointed the 
first librarian of the St. George’s-in-the-East Public Library, 
at the age of 24 years. In 1901 he was chosen as the first 
librarian of the new Mile End Public Library, but soon after, 
the effects of the amalgamation of London parishes into Met- 
ropolitan Boroughs was felt, and Mr. Roberts was appointed 
deputy chief librarian to the new Borough of Stepney, of 
which Mile End was one of the original parishes. Several 
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years ago he sustained a very serious illness, and although he 
recovered completely and was able to resume duty he devel- 
oped, about 18 months ago, a very painful disease—cancer in 
a vital organ. In spite of this and of intense physical pain he 
heroically kept to his post and fought his illness stoically, and 
virtually died in harness. All who had the good fortune to 
know him learned to love and esteem him for his many ex- 
cellent qualities. He was a man of exceptionally strong char- 
acter, fearless and frank, witty and shrewd, and thorough in 
all he undertook to do. He had the gift of good and interest- 
ing conversation and was a genial and attractive ve 
> 3 


*THE LIBRARIAN AS CONSULTANT; READERS’ 
ADVISORY DEPARTMENTS IN AMERICA 


By RaLpH WRIGHT 
(Chief Assistant, West Hill Library, Wandsworth). 


To get the greatest number of openings for the introduc- 
tion of books, however, the adviser should find out the inter- 
ests and pursuits of his readers. “Literary Geography” can 
be fully exploited in this way. When a reader is known to be 
familiar with a certain district it is fairly safe to give him 
books of which the scene is laid there. Men who were in 
Mesopotamia in the War would probably appreciate the 
thoughtfulness of the librarian who should bring to their 
notice Thompson’s novel “ These men thy friends.” Most of 
us I suppose, have thought of the idea of leading the reader 
upward and outward through a graduated course of books 
connected by a common thread of interest. By this method 
the reader of a Napoleonic romance might pass through 
Napoleonic biography on to French History and then European 
History. On the other hand he might not. 

The adviser who is too optimistic regarding the educa- 
tional possibilities of his work is doomed to be disillusioned. 
There will be many readers with whom attempts at literary 
“uplift ” will be a waste of time, and the literary evangelist 
possessing a sense of proportion (I had almost said a sense of 
humour), will abstain from the petty vigilance which tries to 
use every trivial matter as a stone on which to grind the edu- 
cational axe. Experience has shown, however, that where 
guidance for systematic readers is provided, there is no lack 
of people to take advantage of it. Much has been done in this 





*Part L of this paper appeared in the August-September number. 
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way in America and as this matter does not appear to have 
received much notice in England I will deal with the work of 
the American Reader’s Adviser at some length. 

Within the last five years several of the larger American 
public libraries have detailed one or more of their assistants 
to the duties of Reader’s Adviser. Chicago Public Library is 
a pioneer in this respect, and it is to Miss Alice M. Farquhar, 
the Reader’s Adviser of that library, that I am indebted for 
the account of her own work, and for literature relating to 
other schemes from which I have obtained the information 
contained in this article. 

The “ Reader’s Adviser” as she is called, caters mainly, and 
in some libraries exclusively, for readers who, in the words of 
the leaflet of the Reader’s Bureau in the Chicago Reference 
Library “ would be interested in taking up systematic courses 
of reading, or receiving competent direction in the choice and 
arrangement of study courses . . .” In some libraries the 
service is on a more popular plane. Thus Omaha’s adviser 
writes “ The Reader’s Advisory service is an independent unit 
functioning in the circulation department. The reader’s assist- 
ant . . . meets the readers with the help of a small staff of 
part-time workers. The organisation of such a post in the 
library of a city of this size (215,000 population) entails a more 
general service which can provide a call desk and a fiction 
desk. The choice of new books, the organisation of a reading 
staff, and the making of reading lists are phases of this work, 
along with the most important part, the contact with the 
readers ... A... type of patron to whom we are responsible 
is the educated woman of perhaps over 50 whose time is no 
longer filled with children’s needs. We attempt to anticipate 
the important book and see that it is brought to the attention 
of the intelligent reader. . . . Certain professional men 
among our patrons read, for recreation, books which require 
the concentration which they bring to their daily work. They 
read, criticise and evaluate the cream of our collection and 
help us to distinguish the authentic and original from the 
ephemeral. Students, young and old come to us . . . For 
encouragement we often give them prepared lists, but a tele- 
phone call or a short book conversation seems to us more 
effective . . . All of them bring us the gifts of their experi- 
ence and we return their favours with choice books.” 

The “Reader’s Bureau” or “Adult Education Depart- 
ment” as it is sometimes called, is at some libraries a room 
off the entrance hall, or adjoining the circulation or reference 
departments, and at others an office is made in one of these 
departments by screening off a corner of the room with book- 
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cases. Sometimes the adviser has a desk in the centre of the 
lending library, but whether the adviser has a place in public 
or not, a secluded place for interviewing is always provided, 
so the reader may feel that he can talk to the adviser without 
being overheard. Seattle Adult Education department has 
“a pretty rug, walnut stained bookcases lining the walls to 
about the height they would be in a private home, and a few 
inexpensive yet attractive ornaments and vases put on the 
top of the bookcases.” Cleveland has a special office and also 
“in order to be on hand when people want such help, but 
might not find their way to the office, there is a reader’s 
adviser’s desk in the ‘popular’ (fiction) division of the 
library.” 

The desirability of quietness and lack of hurry, especially 
at the first interview, is also widely stressed. ‘‘ Unless the 
reader feels unhurried, and believes he can trust you with his 
confidences ” the first interview will not enable the adviser to 
determine what is likely to interest him . . . “The short 
crisp interview, in which the object is to prescribe for, and 
dispatch the reader so that the next applicant may have a 
chance to be handled quickly and efficiently, defeats the pur- 
pose of the interview . . . There is certainly a mean some- 
where between the interview which aims to conclude matters 
quickly, and the footless, rambling variety, which tries to 
cover the whole field of life and death.” The reader will show 
some resistence “if he thinks you are trying to do him good, 
rather than to increase his enjoyment. On the other hand it 
is easy to lure the reader to give enthusiastic responses to 
courses of reading far beyond him ‘ 

“ Most of our battles have been fought over the question 
of induced interest versus natural interest . . . Perhaps you 
felt the interview was successful, that the reader was genu- 
inely interested in the course he started, and you never knew 
why he did not come back, and then you met him, and he told 
you that he finished that course and has begun another. He 
found what he was searching for and neither wanted nor 
sought more help.” 

The course of reading may be vocational or cultural, and 
on any subject chosen by the reader. An account of the Mil- 
waukie Public Library scheme says :— 

“These courses are no mere lists of books. They are 
made to fit the inclinations and ability of the individual. They 
consist of a careful selection of books which taken together 
give a general development of the subject. Each course in- 
volves much time and effort on the part of the adviser. In 
her interviews and conferences with readers she must not only 
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give the reader every encouragement, but must also form an 
estimate of his educational background, his mental capacity, 
the extent of his interest and enthusiasm . . . In addition, 
she is often led to consult with other departments of the 
library, and with teachers, technicians, experts in many fields, 
receiving from them the benefit of their specialised knowledge 
before she is able to prepare a course.” 

The adviser of New Haven, Connecticut, writes “ Occa- 
sionally the conventional type of annotated list is used. More 
often a personal letter is written in the course of which the 
books are casually described in a way to arouse interest, sug- 
gestions made on reading in general, and on the recommended 
books in particular. Sometimes four or five books only are 
given to be read in a definite order. In the case of some rapid 
readers of considerable reading experience and background, 
as many as 30 books have been suggested and described, and 
the reader left to choose the books and the order of reading 
at will. Suggestions of formal, obligatory courses of study 
are everywhere eliminated as much as possible. The hope is 
to get the books read by arousing interest.” 

The department is advertised by articles in the local press, 
by lectures to clubs, etc., and by a notice over its door. Miss 
Farquhar writes that “ People met on the floor of the refer- 
ence or circulation departments needing our kind of help are 
sent to us.” The Assistant Librarian of Syracuse also writes 
“We do not feel the need of a readers’ adviser office, as much 
as a closer contact with the public in the library, such as a 
readers’ adviser assistant who would take the initiative with 
people coming into the library but afraid to ask for help. 
While picking out books for patrons, more could be done to 
draw their attention to the adviser.” 

The kind of help given is to interview the reader, gauge 
his reading powers and needs, furnish him with a book list 
(which may be a subject bibliography or may be compiled 
specially for this particular borrower), supply the books one 
at a time in proper sequence, and keep a record of the reader’s 
progress. Much stress is laid upon the necessity for tolerant 
sympathy on the part of the adviser. She should be a good 
listener, “ The very breath of life in such an office is an un- 
biassed atmosphere, a tolerant attitude towards quirks of mind 
and narrow established habits of thought . . . It is the 
listener who realises that her own prejudices have to go if she 
is to be able to help people to enjoy books.” A little too ex- 
alted, this. There is surely no need for the adviser to give up 
her own convictions. Ordinary discretion should prompt her 
to keep her own counsel while listening courteously to the 
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reader’s confidences. A cynic would say that for a man who 
wants to talk about himself a deaf mute is the best audience. 

And then there is the question of equipment. “As to 
tools,” writes Miss Farquhar, “ they are largely bibliographies 
and book reviewing periodicals. We have built up special card 
indexes for our own department, such as a subject index for 
fiction, as we often use fiction to put over a certain desired 
point, such as that a technical education is necessary for a 
successful engineer, etc. We also keep a file of subject bib- 
liographies, found in magazines and professional literature, 
books recommended by experts, with their notes, etc. We 
have also a collection of mimeographed and printed lists on 
all subjects, and copies of those we have compiled for individ- 
ual borrowers.” 

Cleveland’s adviser writes “ The circulation collection for 
our office consists of easy first approaches to subjects, back- 
ground books, the material suggested in the “ Reading with a 
purpose” series and a few outstanding illustrated copies of 
the classics. We are realising that the editions have consid- 
erable significance in awakening interest.” Buffalo is 
“ pleased to have confirmed the realisation that if we need the 
assistance of experts, the busiest men in the city are often 
those most ready to help with advice in the fields in which 
they have won distinction.” 

The reader’s bureau usually has a register of readers with 
the object of keeping an account of the progress or backslid- 
ings of each individual. According to the adviser at Detroit 
Library, “Following the interview, a record card with the 
reader’s name and all available information is filed at the 
reader’s assistant’s desk, a reading list is compiled and mailed 
to the patron—annotated lists have proved most valuable— 
and a duplicate placed on file to be checked up when possible 
with the reader’s progress. Avoiding anything of the dicta- 
torial attitude, we encourage the patron to return and discuss 
profit and loss balance, to keep us in touch with his reactions 
and advancement that we may advise more intelligently as to 
his continued study ... These discussions afford mutual 
gain . . . aiding the reader’s assistant in her work with 
other people.” 

At Cincinatti, “ The books are given to the reader in the 
order in which they have been recommended. This enables 
us to keep in close touch with the reader and gives us oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of opinion and further suggestions. 
The method of giving a typewritten copy of a reading course 
to be followed at the reader’s will, proved unsatisfactory.” 
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The service is often compared with (but not likened to) 
correspondence tuition. “The New York Times” for August 
7th, 1927, mentions that “ The Public Library of Newark re- 
ports that about ten thousand young people in that city pay 
yearly more than $200,000 to correspondence schools .. . 
Enthusiasm and the simplicity of the first lessons carry them 
on until the fourth or fifth, which are apparently made very 
difficult for the purpose of discouraging the purchaser of the 
course . . . less than 10 per cent. complete the courses. The 
Newark Library is bent on giving these would-be learners 
help. It cannot take the place of an honest correspondence 
school, with its special text-books, lessons in series and check- 
ing up of students’ papers. But it is making out lists of books 
suitable for students . . .” 


Patrons seeking help of the adviser are not always sup- 
plied with a reading course. Miss Farquhar says, “ We have 
no idea of competing with the schools, and always urge formal 
education where possible, having on file a subject list of edu- 
cational opportunities in the city.” : 

Work with educational agencies of all kinds is an import- 
ant function of the service. At Cincinatti, “ From 50 to 60 
program committees of the various women’s clubs of the city 
are helped each year in outlining their programs. When time 
permits, the readers’ adviser talks to groups on books and 
constructive reading. Discussion groups are aided by supply- 
ing leaders with discussion methods, in outlining discussions 
[!] and in furnishing proper reading material. Some of these 
discussions were based upon the “ Reading with a Purpose” 
series . . . Books are sent to discussion groups composed 
of men of large business firms who have engaged a university 
professor as leader. In each book is enclosed a notice offering 
assistance for further study of the subject through the readers’ 
bureau.” 

Still another use for the advisory service is that mentioned 
by the reader’s adviser of Syracuse. “ People come to the 
adviser to find out what books to buy. There is a constant 
call for this kind of information. We get a number of calls 
for books to buy as gifts, especially during the holiday season, 
for good reference sets from those just starting a private 
library, or interested in some set they have seen highly ad- 
vertised. There are students and specialists who want to buy 
an authority on some subject for which they must have accur- 
ate information.’ For the same purpose New Haven keeps 
for free distribution, a supply of catalogues of such series as 
“Everyman’s Library,” and the “ Oxford World’s Classics.” 
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At Syracuse, “ Within the library itself, the adviser gives 
frequent help to the staff, both for individual reading and for 
recommendations to others. Especial help is given to the 
branch librarians in their selection and use of books. This 


library keeps a small selection of important new books for the 
staff to read.” 


Such is the readers’ advisory service in America. For a 
statistical assessment of the results obtained, the figures pub- 
lished by the Readers’ Adviser of Indianopolis Public Library 
may be taken as fairly representative. Indianopolis is a town 
of about 200,000 population. The Readers’ Advisory service 
was organised as a separate department of the Public Library 
in August, 1924. Within twelve months, 365 different individ- 
uals had applied for reading courses. Ten per cent. of these 
readers were below the age of 21. At the end of the second 
year, 59 per cent. of those starting to read in the first year had 
completed their courses. From August, 1924, to June, 1927, 
1,155 individual reading courses were compiled, 2,384 readers 
were advised as to reading material on certain subjects, and 
4,601 books read from courses of reading. “ But,” says the 
Adviser, “can we measure such an activity by statistics?” 
To this question the words of Detroit’s adviser form a fitting 
reply: “Stimulation and good-will fall outside statistical 
measurements. We like to develop that personal service 
which has in mind the individual patron’s right to his 
own mental life . . . And here, I think, is a most gratifying 
result of the reader’s assistant’s work, and one much to be 
desired—the establishing of human relations between the 
public and the library.” 


And now to consider what significance the American 
advisory service has for British Librarianship. Definite pro- 
vision for informal consultation should be possible in every 
library, but the preparation of graduated reading courses on 
all conceivable subjects and the reservation of the books 
recommended, is a bigger matter. The difficulty of supply- 
ing bibliographies should not be insuperable. The Govern- 
ment Committee on Libraries recommends that organisations 
supervising adult classes should see that their tutors compile 
systematic bibliographies and that these are communicated to 
the libraries that are to supply the books. The Committee 
adds, “ As these bibliographies increase in number, arrange- 
ments for their systematic interchange will no doubt be devel- 
oped.” The work of adult educationists would not cover all 
the bibliographical field it is true,but if advisory services were 
started in the largest libraries first, the bibliographies com- 
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piled by them could be distributed to the smaller libraries, and 
the problem would be solved. 

For the reservation of books, one method would be to 
bespeak the first three on the list when it is compiled. The 
reservation dates could be adjusted, and the later books re- 
served, in accordance with the reader’s rate of progress. 
Admittedly, many libraries would need to supplement their 
stocks from outside sources, but this necessity is part of the 
general problem of book provision for students, towards a 
solution of which British Libraries are gradually progressing. 

With regard to the necessity for special personnel, there 
would be no question of wasting the time of the staff upon a 
speculative enterprise. The work involved would roughly 
correspond in extent with the use made of the service by the 
public. A very slight expenditure of time and money would 
enable British libraries to experiment along the lines which 
have led to such good results in America. I shall hope to 
learn that some libraries have already done so. 

Note: Most of the quotations in this article are from a compendium published 

under the heading ‘‘ Individualizing Library Service’’ in the June number of the 

American journal ‘‘Libraries."’ The American ‘‘ Adult Education and the 
Library’’ for April has also been quoted here. 


AN EXTENSION OF DEWEY’S “671.” 


By J. T. Gruuerr 
(Leeds Public Library). 


The following extension of Dewey’s 671, a section notor- 
iously weak, as users of the scheme know to their cost, has 
been compiled to meet the needs of the special material on this 
subject in the Leeds Commercial and Technical Library, where 
a large number of vertical file cuttings and trade catalogues 
demanding more minute treatment are collected in addition 
to the text-books. It is in no way intended to be complete, 
but it is hoped that it may be of some interest to users of the 
Dewey Scheme, until such time as this important section is 
properly extended by a Committee of experts. 

It will be seen that use is made in several places of alpha- 
betisation, where the subjects alphabetised are of equal im- 
portance and where no principle of subdivision is likely to be 
of advantage. No apology is offered on this account, because 
it seems futile to make access more difficult and at the same 
time gain nothing in the way of logical arrangement. The 
application of this principle in 671.9 Applications of founding 
and metalworking, a class which is intended to cover every- 
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thing made of metals for which no logical place can be found 

_or made anywhere in the scheme (we have not yet by any 
means got the ideal bibliographical classification for which 
we all sigh) provides a fairly efficient method of dealing with 
a very vexing class. 

It is intended that in the application of this scheme the 
nature of the metal will be considered subordinate to the pro- 
cess or the article. Thus, the testing of castings will always 
be 671.199, irrespective of what metal the casting is made; 
and similarly, the founding of bells in brass will be 671.9, not 
673. This is a distinct deviation from Dewey, whose 672 is 
Articles made of iron and steel, and 673 Articles made of copper 
and of brass, bronze and other industrial copper alloys. (We are 
left in blissful ignorance of where metals other than those 
coming within these two numbers are to go). The metal, 
therefore is considered of primary importance. In practice, 
this principle of Dewey’s leads to some curious results and 
means the separation of obviously like topics, hence it will 
perhaps be found advantageous to use the numbers 672 and 
673 only for Ironfounding, Brassfounding, etc., generally 
treated. 

There appears to be some difference of opinion abroad as 
to what subjects should come within this class 671; in this 
scheme an attempt is made to cover every process from the 
receiving of the metal down to the finished product. There 
must necessarily be some little clashing with other parts of 
Dewey, notably 621.9 Machine tools, and I am of the opinion 
that in an ideal scheme a machine tool for performing a defin- 
ite operation, such as a rivetting hammer, should be classed 
with the operation, in this case rivetting, rather than a sub- 
division of a class “ Machine Tools,” which should be provided 
only for general material. 


671 Metal Working Industry. 
1 Foundry work. Moulding and casting. 
ll Patterns and moulding boxes. Patternmaking. 
12 Cores, core-boxes and core-bars. 
13 Sands, facings and blackings. 
14 ~The Metal. 


141 Choice. 
.143 Use of waste and scrap metal. 
.146 Melting. Foundry furnaces. 
1461 Types. 

1 Cupola. 

2 Air or reverberatory. 


3 Crucible. 
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ad 4 Non-crucible. 

ly 7 Converters. 

ch .1462 Refractories and linings. 

th | .1463 Fuels; stoking. 

. 1464 Charging the metal. 

ne .1465 Blasts: cupola, etc. 

O- i .1466 Melting: ratios, etc. 

ys PF .1467 Tapping: stopping. 

¢; ff .1468 Mixing metals. 
.1469 Collecting the metal. 
.147 Pouring metal into mould. 
.148 Cooling. ' 
.149 Reclaiming waste metal. 


15 Separating moulding from casting. 
16 Moulding machinery. 








17. + Permanent moulds. 
18 Other methods of casting. 
181 Die casting. 
182 Centrifugal casting. 
19 Cleaning, dressing and testing of castings. 
: 191 Rattling. 
asf 192 Pickling. 
is .193 Sandblasting. 
1e ff 1931 Hand types. 
re 1932 Room sand blasts. 
of 1933 Barrel sand blasts. 
yn 1934 Table sand blasts. 
n- ff .1938 Special equipment. 
ad fp 1939 Sand blasting abrasives. 
b- .194 Rumbling. 
ad Pf -197 Mending broken castings. 
é 198 Waster castings. 
i .199 Testing of castings. 
’ 2 Metallurgical characteristics and defects of castings. 
j 21 Structure. 
i .22 Defects. 
221 Surface defects. 
é tae Shrinkage or contraction cavities. 
: .223 Axial cavities. 
.224 Blow holes. 
.227 Scorched castings. 
. 228 Warped castings. 
; 229 


23 Shrinkage. 
4 Rolling and blooming. 
5 Metal working. Sheet metal work. 


Saati nutcase oer on ic ae 
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6 Forging and smithing. 
7 Joining and cutting metals. 


71 Soldering. 

72 Brazing. 

73  Rivetting. 

74 Welding. 

741 Fire welding. 

742 Lead burning. 

743 Gas welding : oxy-acetylene, etc. 

744 Thermit welding. 

745 Are welding. Electric welding. 

7451 Spot. 

7452 Butt. 

7453 Seam. 

75 Welding appliances. 

751 Blowpipes. 

752 Heating furnaces. 

753 Welding rods. 

754 

755 Protective eye devices. 

77 Welding with special metals (arranged alphabetic- 
ally according to metal). 

78 Welding of special plant (arranged alphabetically 
according to plant). 

79 Cutting metals. 

8 Plating and coating of metals. 

81 Dipping. ; 

82  Galvanising. 

83 Spraying. 

84 Deposition. 

85  Electro-plating. 

86 Sherardizing. 

89 Plating with special metals (arranged alphabetically 


according to metals), e.g. :— 
Aluminium plating ; 
Gilding ; 
Nickel plating ; 
Silvering ; 
Tinning, &c., &c. 


9 Applications of founding and metalworking (arranged 


alphabetically), e.g. :— 
Bells ; 
Cutlery ; 
Pipes and tubes; 
. Stoves; 
Wire making and drawing, &c., &c. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


VI. 
WAR BIRDS. 


War Birds: diary of an unknown aviator. [By John Macdougal 
Grider.) John Hamilton, 7s. 6d. (Cloth, 8vo.) 


The author of this book was one of two hundred and ten 
American university students who joined the American Air 
Service, and were despatched to England to fly with the British 
forces until America could provide them with aeroplanes. He 
landed in England in October, 1917; spent several months at 
Oxford and other training camps; flew over to France to serve 
under Bishop, the English “ ace,” in May, 1918; and was killed 
in aerial conflict in the Autumn. The diary thus chronicles a 
single year of his life. But what a year! It is the testament 
of a man who learned to “ live dangerously.” Well might this 
unknown pilot have adapted himself to those words of Sir 
Thomas Browne: “ Now for my life, it is a miracle of one 
year, which to relate, were not a history, but a piece of poetry 
. . . For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital; not 
a place to live, but to die in.” Scarcely a day but brought the 
inevitable climax nearer. Scarcely a night untroubled by that 
tenor of the morrow which none knows better than the war- 
pilot. And we are spared nothing. There are no literary em- 
bellishments between us and the author. The reader will find 
none of M. Kessel’s mots justes. The writing is refreshingly 
like speech: spontaneous and rich in idiom. There are de- 
scriptions, extraordinarily vivid, of observation flights over 
enemy lines; we are made to share in the emotions of a man 
subjected to an “Archie” barrage, cut off from his fellows in 
the solitude of the sky, with nothing between him and death 
but a contraption of incredible instability—that, and the 
aviator’s overdraft upon a bankrupt luck. We accompany the 
author in those crazy “ dog-fights ” in which pilots, possessed 
now by the enthusiasm of combat, now by the passion for self- 
preservation, twisted and twirled their planes like paper 
scraps, in a drunken gamble with the fates. We read of 
Mannock and Bishop—dare-devils, epicures of peril; of 
Springs, who walked home after a crash with a hole in his jaw, 
and within a fortnight was leading patrols over Ostend; and 
we exclaim, “These were indeed MEN.” ‘The exhilaration, 
the quixotism, the forebodings, the wariness, the fatalism of 
these cloud-cavalry—experiences of a kind unique in the whole 
history of warfare—find in this book, once and for all, their 
consummate expression. It fascinates. It horrifies. It almost 
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brings tears. Simple, unliterary though it is, it remains one of 
the most eloquent statements of the grandeur and the futility 
of war yet published. It is at once pitiful and pitiless. No 
other book that I know contains so much of the “ atmosphere” 
of those tragic days. 

There are two bones to be picked with the publishers. 
A portrait is given of Grider with two friends, but we are not 
told which is Grider! More seriously, the book is badly 
bound. Not only is it untasteful; it is amateurish. It pays 
to produce a book well. Why will not more publishers take 
a hint from the example of Messrs. Chatto & Windus? 


STANLEY SNAITH. 


TENNIS SECTION. 


It is a far cry from Richmond to Chingford, but several A.A. 
members made this journey in order to join a tennis party arranged by 
Miss Appleby, on Sunday, 25th August. After a rather dull week, it 
turned out a brilliant day, and three o’clock found a merry crowd 
gathered at the Orchard Cafe, adjoining Epping Forest. 

Apart from spectators, seven libraries were represented and twelve 
members participated in an American tournament, which was played 
through, each girl partnering every man in turn and as far as possible 
against a different pair. A set consisted of eight games and the number 
of games won was totalled up on each player’s score card to ascertain 
the champion of the day. A Knock-out Singles Tournament on two 
other courts was played in the intervals, so it was altogether rather a 
strenuous day. Unfortunately, tea was found such a popular item over 
which to linger, that darkness began to fall before the last sets were 
=—* and play became a question of wild hitting at the most elusive 

s. 

Nevertheless, all agreed it was a very successful affair, and there 
are hopes of our meeting there again next year, perhaps on a Wednes- 
day, as Chingford is a much more delightful place then, than on Sunday. 


G. TF. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Reference Books: a Classified and Annotated Guide to the Principal 
Works of Reference. Compiled by John Minto, M.A., Libvanian 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh. The Library Association. 
(bp. 356 ; 4to ; 21/- net.) 


This well-printed and comely volume should soon be a 
familiar sight on every librarian’s desk. It is notable for many 
reasons. In the first place such a guide has been for long the 
English librarian’s chief want; in the second it is published by 
the English Library Association; in the third it is printed on 
excellent paper prepared according to the expert specification 
of members of the Library Association and others; in the 
fourth place it is an exhaustive work which reveals on exam- 
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ination all the evidences of having been compiled in some 
sections with the greatest accuracy and care. 

The scope of the work is best indicated in the author’s 
own words: 

“In compiling this list of reference books, an endeavour has been 
made to provide British librarians, library assistants and research 
workers generally, with a guide to the books which should find a place 
in a well-selected reference library. Special prominence has been given 
to British and American publications, but the more important reference 
works in the chief European languages have also been included.” 

The list is classified on the Brussels extension of Dewey, 
and is provided with a subject and author index in one alphabet. 

The critic of such a work as this is hampered somewhat 
by the absence of a definition of the term Reference Book. 
We think Mr. Minto would have done well to indicate the 
principles which guided him in his work of selection and re- 
jection. Bibliographies, dictionaries, compendiums, encyclo- 
pedias, of course, these are all obviously forms under which 
are grouped the main body of reference books. Works of 
great extent like The Golden Bough are again obviously books 
for the reference library. But what are we to say of the in- 
clusion of such ephemeral and inferior books as Poems of To- 
day and Laski’s Communism? A rough, working definition of 
a reference book would be to our mind “a work, other than 
fiction, which, in general the reader uses for the purpose of 
perusal in part, and not for the purpose of a complete reading.” 
This definition, we believe, would rule out books of the nature 
of the two quoted above, and rightly so. It would, further- 
more, rule out the ordinary editions of a poet’s work, for 
instance, and would allow the inclusion of a great, annotated 
and much-edited edition. The Variorum Shakespeare naturally 
finds a place on the reference shelves of a large library, the 
Oxford edition of that poet would ‘not. As a matter 
of fact the omission of the Variorum Shakespeare and of all 
of the great editions of the poets and dramatists is in our opin- 
ion one of the greatest weaknesses of the book. There are 
indeed some pardonable omissions, but many others most un- 
pardonable. The only book on Communism recorded is the 
half-crown one noted above. Its inglorious inclusion under 
335.4 should surely have inspired someone to send a postcard 
to Mr. Headicar. We are sure an authoritative and useful 
list would have been dispatched to Edinburgh by the next post. 

_ And we really cannot forgive Mr. Minto for omitting 
Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets. Poems of To-day, again, with its 
annoying emphasis on the sentimental and popular must cer- 
tainly not pass unchallenged as the best anthology of modern 
verse, Squire’s Selections from Modern Poets, The Georgian 
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selections, and many others are far more authoritative and 
satisfying. Under this heading we miss, too, Chalmers’s 
English Poets. 

We would also suggest the deletion, in future editions, of 
some of the small reading lists which have been included, and 
the inclusion, with, alas, many others which we have no space 
to list, of the following important books : 

Champney’s “Library Planning” (easily the best book on the 
subject). 

Howard-Blood’s “ Fire Insurance” (the “ Brown’s Manual” of the 
insurance world). 

Mudie’s “ Catalogue of foreign literature.” 

A. Jordan’s “ Children’s interests in reading. 

Wm. Thomson’s “ Rhythm of speech” dil atichose, £5 5s.). 

Cezinsky’s great books on furniture (is not Cezinsky the greatest 
living authority on some aspects of furniture ?). 

Sholto Douglas.—‘ Synopses of English fiction.” 

Lightfoot’s “ Apostolic Fathers.” 

Roberts’ and Donaldson’s “Ante-Nicene Library.” 

Schaff’s “ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers.” 

Davenport’s “ Dictionary of the Drama” (Vol. I.). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Library Classical Catalogue. 

Claim of Antiquity (0.U.P 

“London Statistics,” issued by the L.C.C. annually. 

Courthope’s “ History of Poetry.” 

Hyde’s “ Bibliography of the Works of Swedenborg.” 

O’Leary’s “ English Literary History.” 

Moss’s “ Manual of Classical Bibliography.” 

Schweiger’s “ Handbuck der Klassischen Bibliographie.” 

Tilden’s “Greek Literature in English.” 

It will be a fascinating task for reference librarians to 
keep this indispensable book up-to-date and to record their 
own additions. It is certainly a compilation which will en- 
hance the prestige of the Library Association, and all library 
workers have to thank Mr. Minto for his labours and the 
Carnegie Trust for their generous guarantee. At the same 
time, it smacks of the amateur, and it would have been of far 
greater value and would have been much more complete if 
the Publications Committee of the L.A. had insisted on the 
special sections being submitted to the librarians of special 
libraries, before publication. 


The Elementary School Library, by William A. King. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons ; cloth; pp. 224 ; 8v0.: 7s. 6d. net.) 


A speaker at the recent Library Association Conference 
said that at least one teacher at every elementary school 
should be something of a librarian and at least one librarian 
at every public library should be something of a teacher. ‘The 
book under review is an admirable manual for those desiring 
to effect the liaison forthwith. The author, who is the Prin- 
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cipal of a well-known Day School at Seattle, U.S.A., has 
tackled his job in a spirit of thoroughness and zeal. He deals 
with most aspects of the problem, including the theoretical 
aims of those who desire to see school libraries adequately 
stocked and properly administered, the appropriate housing, 
furniture and equipment, the qualities to be hoped for in the 
School Librarian, the organisation necessary to provide an 
efficient service, and methods of providing guidance in 
reading. 

The most valuable sections of the book are those which 
detail the co-operation between school and public libraries. 
The work is obviously written by a worker of great experience 
who is familiar with school libraries on a far larger scale than 
those permitted by the L.E.A.’s of this country; yet we fancy 
that many English teachers and Education Officers would find 
it of interest and value, and it may well find its place in librar- 
ies of professional literature, for it deals with an aspect of our 
work which is only just beginning to receive the consideration 
which is its due. The lists of books given should be more 
useful in the U.S.A. than in England, but the questionnaires 
and the answers thereto will be found of great interest in both 
countries. We can confidently recommend the book to all 


Children’s Librarians; it will not be found very easy reading 
on account of the dry, academic style of the author, and the 
constant use of a text-book vocabulary, but the conclusions 
arrived at will be found worthy of summarising. 


Lancashive County Library. Catalogue of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture. 8vo.; pp. 127; price 1s., plus postage. 


The County Librarian has taken the trouble to see that 
his admirable class list was treated well by the printers, with 
the result that at the outset one is well disposed towards this 
publication from its very appearance. 

The catalogue is classified on the Dewey system, and is 
provided with an author index. The entries are full, giving 
the imprint of each book, thus making the publication of value 
to other librarians and to those borrowers who wish to become 
buyers. On the whole the selection has been wisely made, 
and is obviously the work of a reader. We should have liked 
to have seen the English poetry more complete; the moderns 
are well represented, but the ghosts of Crashaw, Vaughan, and 
mightier still, of Donne, cry for admission*; poor old Tom 
Moore has also been shut out, though we personally regret 
him littlk—as we write these harsh words the old Sands 
edition of the dear fellow stares miserably from our shelves, 
imploring to be opened, but our last venture to Irish Melodies 
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provoked sniffs rather than sighs so we pass him by, only for 
our glance to fall on Marvell. Dutifully checking Lancashire 
we regret to find that not one green thought in a green shade 
has there been spent on that great poet : truly 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays. 

It looks indeed as if the seventeenth century has been 
unduly neglected, but this can soon be set right, and maybe 
the difficulty of buying good library editions of Campion, 
Carew, Withers, etc., has had something to do with their 
absence in this otherwise excellent catalogue. The dramatic 
section is particularly good, and it is delightful to find that 
Lancashire possesses the great O.U.P. edition of Ben Jonson, 
and the comely Shadwell issued by the Fortune Press, and the 
enviable Faber and Gwyer edition of Browne.* F.S.S. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 

At the meeting at Southampton, on September 19th, the few visitors 
from Bournemouth, Portsmouth, Poole and Winchester who attended, 
were favoured with genial weather. In the afternoon, the gathering 
indulged in a rural ramble, which included the old barge bank by the 
River Itchen. Arriving at the “White Swan,” an inn delightfully situ- 
ated on the river bank, tea was taken in the garden (provided by Mr. 
A. H. Davis, Southampton’s librarian). Then to the Central Library for 
the business of the day, of which there was little. Mr. F. W. Smith, of 
Portsmouth, delivered a paper on “ William Cobbett, and his Hampshire 
associations.” Mr. Johnstone proposed a vote of thanks for the hos- 
pitality, and Mr. Boulter expressed appreciation of Mr. Smith’s paper. 


POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY. 
VII. ON FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Sir Drake, whom well the world’s end knew 
Which thou didst compass round, 
And whom both poles of heaven once saw, 
Which north and south do bound: 
The stars above would make thee known 
If men here silent were; 
The sun himself cannot forget 
His fellow-traveller. Anon (17th Century). 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Reports, Bulletins, Magazines, &c. 
Chelmsford: 23rd Annual Report. 
Stock: 19,205; Issues: 147,899; Borrowers: 2,603; Tickets: 3,130. 


*Later on we found the Nonesuch Donne under 828—collected works, so that the 
cataloguing rather than the book selection is here at fault. 
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Cheltenham : Annual Report. 

Stock: 53,225; Issues: 246,586; Borrowers: 7,006; ‘Tickets: 9,327. 
The annual issue was the highest on record, and is thought to have been 
sie 4 due to the first instalment of a book grant from the Carnegie 

rust. 


Ipswich Library Journal. 
The September issue is well edited, giving its readers an interesting 
and varied mixture of literary and local news. 


Lincoln Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery: Annual 
Report. 

There were more than a quarter of a million books issued, and the 
general indications are that the Library and Art Gallery are being used 
very extensively. No statistics are given, but the whole report is well 
produced (it is the best we have seen in this respect for many a month) 
and excellently written. An interesting and novel feature is a list of 50 
books which have been suggested by borrowers. Any library which 
does not possess them might well place an order for the lot. 


Library Association Record: September, 1929. 

Contents: Modern bookbinding leathers, by John Warner; Public 
Library Movement in India, by D. I. Rao; The Congress at Rome and 
Venice; and Professional News, etc. 


Open Access: the official journal of the A.A.L. (Midland 
Division). 

We have the greatest pleasure in welcoming this new testimony to 
the vigour and zeal of the Midland Division of this Association. The 
Magazine is entirely the result of voluntary labour, and is in every way 
creditable to the Division, and to its able Honorary Editor, Mr. C. M. 
Jackson, of the Public Library, Sparkhill, Birmingham. ‘The article on 
“Regional Libraries: a Scheme for the Midlands,” is particularly admir- 
able, and fully deserves the publicity the magazine gives it. Apart from 
this, the magazine contains news of activities, social and professional, in 
the Division, and a useful article on “The Uses of the Commercial 
Library,” by W. T. Dunsby, and a contribution in lighter vein by Miss 
Dora Randall. We speak for the whole Association, we feel sure, when 
we offer our heartiest congratulations to the Editorial Board on this 
- first number, and we hope the publication has a long life in front 
of it. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

*Musxert, T. W., Deputy Librarian, Huddersfield, to be County Librar- 
ian of Yorkshire (East Riding). Mr. Muskett, who possesses all six 
of the L.A. Certificates, was selected from seven candidates. Salary, 
£300 per annum. He is the fifth member of the Council who has 
secured promotion within the last few months. 


*Those marked with an asterisk are Members of the A.A.L. 


NEW MEMBERS: 

Associates—Grace Johnson (Camberwell); Ernest Harold Jecock 
(Gainsborough); Marian E. King, Frances J. Lock, Ethne Hevah Royce 
(Peterborough); Harry Lewis Baker (Poplar). 

Members—James Bristow (East Ham); E. Mary Price, M.A. 
(County Library, Bridgend); Amelia Florence Jennings, Dorothy Gwen- 
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dolen Massey (Camberwell); Dorothy Pearce (Cardiff); Doris Lilian 
Eldridge (Chelsea); Joan Head (Exeter); John Edwin Hoskins (County 
Library, Glamorgan); Mary G. Arbuckle, Charlotte Cook, Jessie 6. 
Grahame, Eliza S. Husband, Ann B. McMorran, Agnes Penman, Mary 
Janet Ross, Dorothy Eleanor Thomson (Glasgow); Katherine Bettie 
Brown (Grimsby); Mabel Ellen Fisher, Edna Marjorie Till, Barbara 
Turner (Ipswich); Muriel E. Hacquoil (Leyton); Elfrida Marion Jahn 
(Lincoln); Marjorie Noble (Peterborough); Reginald William Rouse 
(St. Pancras); Dorothy Irene Maude Burroughs (Southend-on-Sea) ; 
Ursula R. Farley (Times Book Club, Bristol). 

Midland Division—Ethel Nancy Reynolds (British Cast Iron Re- 
search Association); Gwynneth L. Jennings (British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association). 

South-Western Division—Marjorie Harding (Poole). 

South-Eastern Division—F. Budden, Miss M. Reading, Miss W. 
Saunders, Miss I. Turner (Eastbourne); Miss M. E. Pattenden 
(Hastings). 

Yorkshire Division Associates: E. Gorman, Miss H. M. Bogg, Miss 
M. Davis, Miss W. Feather, Miss R. Smith, Miss R. Whittingham (Brad- 
ford); E. Hargreaves, Miss G. K. Bones, Miss F. Mankin (Leeds). 

Members.—E. Wilkinson (Bradford); Miss Baker (County Library, 
Wakefield); Miss M. Oakes (Leeds); S. Robinson (Sowerby Bridge). 
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Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding 
the oversewn method of con- 
struction. 
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